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Incident  of  the  Mirror 

Matthew  Polls 

In  my  very  early  youth  I  set  up  an 
eight  hundred  yard  telephone  system 
which  cost  my  unknowing  parents  a 
small  fortune,  raised  turkeys  which  I 
killed  myself  for  various  dinners,  ran 
away  for  two  days,  and  performed 
escapades  God,  himself  (not  to  men- 
tion my  parents),  will  never  under- 
stand. Like  George  Orwell,  I  too  at- 
tended a  private  school.  Of  the  many 
things  I  experienced  when  I  was 
young,  the  image  I  saw  in  a  mirror 
while  I  was  at  this  school  is  perhaps 
the  only  thing  I  still  do  not  imder- 
stand. 

It  occurred  in  one  of  the  school's 
giant  bathrooms  where  I  was  pressed 
close  to  what  must  have  been  hun- 
dreds of  other  classmates  all  washing 
up  for  dinner.  I  had  gone  tlirough  the 
same  meaningless  washing  motion 
many  times,  but  I  never  really  looked 
into  the  long  mirror  above  the  sinks. 
Maybe  I  had  done  so  because  of  the 
constant  high  pitched  activity  of 
hungry  fellow  handwashers.  (No  one 
can  tell  me  that  there  is  a  more  active 
animal  that  spends  energy  at  the  same 
fantastic  rate  a  small  child  does.)  Of 
course  I  had  seen  plenty  of  mirrors 
before;  I  knew  what  they  were  used 
for  and  what  happened  when  I  stood 
before  one.  But  this  time  it  was  dif- 
ferent. I  remember  dropping  the  soap 
which  I  had  so  adeptly  grabbed  from 
the  boy  ne.xt  to  me,  stepping  back, 
and  staring  at  my  image,  hypnotized 
by  what  I  saw. 


THE   COVER    .    .    . 

Mr.  Ned  A.  Linta,  Director  of 
Athletics  at  Delaware  Valley  Col- 
lege and  the  impetus  behind  the 
14th  Annual  Intramural  Conter- 


Mr.  Linta  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  insure  the  success  of  this 
Conference  and  the  GLEANER 
doffs  it's  hat  in  tribute. 


Words  are  hard  to  use  to  describe 
my  feelings  while  I  looked  into  the 
mirror,  I  saw  things  I  had  never 
noitced  before.  It  was  still  me,  sloppy, 
small,  active.  But  this  was  the  first 
time  I  looked  and  really  saw  myself. 
I  saw  me,  what  I  was,  and  who  I  was. 
I  suddenly  realized  I  was  a  human 
being:  someone  the  same,  yet  differ- 
ent from  those  other  boys.  I  had  never 
actually  seen  this  boy  before  nor 
thought  what  people  might  think  of 
him  or  what  kind  of  impression  he 
might  make.  I  had  started  to  find 
myself  (a  task  still  incomplete).  I 
was  human.  Living  was  no  longer  just 
for  the  sake  of  existence.  From  that 
point  on  I  slowly  began  to  give  up 
my  animal  ways  of  doing  things  by 
instinct  or  sheer  force  of  habit.  I 
started  to  play  games  with  rules  and 
I  could  f)rofit  when  someone  gave 
advice. 

I  said  before  that  words  cannot 
describe  this  almost  abstract  event, 
but  perhaps  I  can  use  as  a  comparison 
a  great  shock  similar  to  an  auto  acci- 
dent: after  the  accident  one  steps 
from  the  car,  slightly  flustered  but 
still  fairly  calm.  Not  until  a  few  hours 
or  even  days  later  do  the  effects,  both 
emotional  and  physical,  set  in  with 
the  full  realization  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. This  full  realization  is  what  I 
believe  caused  the  delayed  reaction 
to  be  triggered  by  the  reflection  in  the 
mirror. 

I  never  told  my  parents  of  my  dis- 
covery. However,  during  Easter  va- 
cation, each  of  them  remarked  that  I 
was  finally  acting  more  grown  up.  As 
a  boy  about  six  or  eight,  I  felt  quite 
proud  of  their  apparent  respect. 

I'm  still  puzzled!  What  led  me  to 
this  first  inkling  of  conscious  aware- 
ness of  the  real  world?  Why  had  my 
image  had  such  a  startling  effect  upon 
me?  Am  I  soon  to  experience  an  even 
greater  awakening?  If  so,  I  can't  wait. 
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After  College— Then  What? 

Walter  Shannon 

This  is  a  problem  that  is  becoming 
inrceasingly  acute  for  the  upper  class- 
men in  colleges  throughout  the  coun- 
try at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Interviewers  come  and  go  and  yet 
most  students  are  still  wandering 
around  wondering  what  the  future 
holds  for  them.  Many  graduates  are 
able  to  describe  their  futi^ire  with  two 
words.  For  some  these  two  words  are 
"Uncle  Sam"  and  for  others  the  words 
are  the  "little  woman."  Whichever 
case  may  be,  the  problem  arises  sooner 
or  later,  unless,  of  course,  your  "little 
woman"  has  a  lot  of  "greenbacks"  to 
help  alleviate  the  cares  of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  students  in  the  top  25 
or  so  of  the  class  may  go  on  to  gradu- 
ate school.  When  you  complete  your 
graduate  school  studies  your  chances 
for  good  employment  have  been 
greatly  increased. 

Seniors  come  piling  out  of  colleges 
with  a  paper  which  has  cost  them 
between  eight  and  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  obtain  and  expect  the  modern 
day  business  world  to  accept  them 
with  open  arms.  They  very  often  find 
that  if  they  do  land  a  job  with  a  large 
company  they  will  probably  have  to 
start  school  all  over  again  to  learn 
the  methods  and  policies  of  the  par- 
ticular company.  Many  graduates  find 
that  they  are  forced  to  take  a  job  they 
do  not  like  or  that  they  don't  intend 
to  keep. 

Our  college  has  an  excellent  place- 
ment program  under  the  capable 
leadership  of  Dr.  Peter  Glick,  Jr. 
Many  interviewers  come  to  our  cam- 
pus and  offer  good  job  opportunities 
for  all  of  our  majors.  A  large  percent 
of  the  seniors  do  get  their  jobs  from 
these  interviews. 

With  the  education  in  agriculture 
and  general  studies  that  we  receive 
at  our  college,  we  have  that  key  to 
open  the  door  to  a  profitable  and  en- 
joyable future.  To  make  this  future 
even  better  a  great  deal  of  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  type  of  job  on 
which  we  will  be  spending,  in  many 
cases,  40  years  or  more— it  is  never 
too  soon  to  begin  planning. 
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Some  Town  and  College 
History 

Fred  F.  Martin,  Doijlestown 

I  hope  that  this  talk  is  not  interfer- 
ing witJi  \our  studies.  It  is  my  hope 
in  presenting  it,  to  stimulate  a  bit  of 
tliinking  about  some  of  the  history 
wliicli  coneerns  the  ground  upon 
wiiich  this  college  was  founded  by 
Ur.  krauskopf  in  ia96.  In  doing  this, 
1  m  going  to  first  tell  )ou  a  little  bit 
about  my  home  town  and  show  you 
how  our  histories  are  related. 

Doylestown,  like  most  American 
\illages,  came  into  existence  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  flow  of  traffic  that  passed 
through  its  center. 

Just  south  of  us,  at  the  northwest 
boundary  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Aii-  Base, 
settled  Sii-  William  Keith,  a  Lieu- 
tenant Go\'ernor  of  the  Provincial 
Go\ernment  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
he  built  a  mansion  house  that  is 
known  by  a  few  as  Graeme  Park.  This 
was  probably  one  of  the  finest  houses 
built  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
still  standing,  and  I  hope  it  will 
eventually  be  preserved  for  people 
to  enjoy. 

Sir  William  was  anxious  to  improve 
the  road  conditions  around  and  tliru 
his  1,200  acres  of  land.  One  road  that 
he  ordered  built  was  from  Round 
Meadows,  now  Willow  Grove,  to 
Dyers  Mill,  which  is  now  the  Water 
Wheel  Tavern  at  Dyerstown.  This 
road  was  built  about  1722  and  is  now 
called  U.S.  611.  About  S  >-ears  later, 
in  1730,  a  second  road  was  built  from 
the  Schuylkill  River  near  Norristown, 
running  east  to  Wells  Ferry  on  the 
Delaware,  now  New  Hope,  and  from 
this  point  it  continued  on  to  New 
York.  This  road  is  now  called  U.  S. 
202.  These  two  roads  crossed  in  the 
center  of  Dovlestown,  which,  of 
course,  at  that  time  was  non-existent. 

There  was,  however,  a  Doyle  fam- 
il>-  that  acquired  land  at  or  near  these 
crossroads  in  1730.  The\'  were  farm- 
ers before  the\'  arrived  here,  and  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  the\-  continued  to 
farm   after   arriving. 

The  Doyles  saw  a  neetl  lor  accomo- 
dations for  the  traveling  public  and  in 
174.5  built  and  opened  an  inn.  It  was 
known  as  Doyles  Tavern.  There  may 
lia\e  been  other  buildings  close  by, 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them. 

In  1778,  when  General  Washington 
and  his  staff  conducted  the  (^ontinen- 
lal  Army  Irom  \'alk'V'  Forge  to  Wash- 
ingtons   Crossing,   they   traveled  east 
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on  this  route  U.S.  202.  They  spent  one 
night  in  these  immediate  parts.  Wash- 
ington, in  a  letter,  referred  to  his  visit 
here  as  being  Doyle  Town.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  the  two  words  have  been 
combined  into  one. 

The  county  seat  at  this  time  was 
Newtown,  14  miles  soutli  of  us.  The 
people  living  in  the  northern  end  of 
the  count)-  felt  that  they  had  to  travel 
too  far  to  conduct  business  in  the 
County  Seat.  County  business  had 
also  grown  in  volume  and  new  coimty 
buildings  were  needed. 

The  State  Legislature  was  peti- 
tioned for  permission  to  relocate  the 
County  Buildings  in  a  more  central 
location.  A  committee  of  three  people 
was  appointed  to  make  a  study  of  this 
matter.  As  you  can  imagine,  there 
were  a  number  of  people  who  felt 
that  the  county  should  build  on  their 
land. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  early 
history  of  Doylestown  and  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  College  began  to  get 
tangled  up.  Prior  to  the  choice  of 
Dovlestown  as  the  County  Seat,  a  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Shewell  had  purchased 
some  land  in  the  center  of  town.  At 
the  corner  of  the  triangular  piece  of 
ground  facing  our  Civil  War  Monu- 
ment stood  a  small  stone  blacksmith 
shop.  About  1811  Mr.  Shewell  built 
around  and  over  this  blacksmith  shop 
the  Indian  Queen  Tavern. 


He  decided  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
\antage  for  the  County  buildings  to 
be  in  Dovlestown.  He,  therefore, 
went  to  the  committee  of  Tliree  and 
offered  the  rear  two-thirds  of  the  tri- 
angle to  the  county,  free  of  charge. 
He  further  stipulated  that  when  this 
ground  was  no  longer  used  to  house 
count)'  buildings  it  must  be  reverted 
to  his  heirs. 

Needless  to  say  the  Committee  ac- 
cepted his  offer  and  Doylestown  be- 
came the  county  seat  in  1812.  From 
that  time  forward  Do)lestown  has 
prospered  as  a  County  Seat. 

This  man,  Nathaniel  Shewell,  who 
brought  the  County  Seat  and  pros- 
perity to  our  village,  was  born  and 
raised  on  your  Farm  No.  3  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Joshua 
Feldstein. 

Nathaniel  Shewell  was  the  son  of 
Walter  Shewell,  who  came  here  from 
Glouchester,  England.  Walter  She- 
well  built  the  house  in  1769  and 
named  it  Painswick  Hall.  The  last 
time  that  I  was  in  a  part  of  tliis  house, 
some  20  years  ago,  it  still  contained 
some  beautiful  woodwork  and  a 
lovely  staircase.  I  hope  this  home  al- 
ways remains  a  part  of  your  campus. 

Walter  Shewell,  who  raised  a  fair- 
sized  family,  was  a  merchant  in  Phila- 
delphia and  a  farmer  in  Bucks  Coun- 
t)-.  Most  of  his  sons  followed  the  mer- 
(Couiiniied  on  pajie  S) 


Birth  place  cf  Nathaniel  Shewell  which  is  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Feldstem. 
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ilE  News  Release 

An  opportunity  to  combine  vacation 
travel  abroad  with  six  weeks  at  a 
European  summer  school  is  a\'ailable 
to  qualified  American  students  thru 
the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion. Apx^lications  for  study  at  three 
British  universities  and  two  Austrian 
Schools,  during  July  and  August,  1963, 
are  now  being  accepted  by  IIE. 

The  three  British  programs  offer  a 
choice  of  subjects  and  periods  which 
may  be  studied  at  the  appropriate 
university  concerned.  Shakespeare  and 
Elizabethan  drama  will  be  offered  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon  by  the  University 
of  Binghamton;  the  history,  literature 
and  arts  of  the  17th  century  England 
will  be  the  course  at  the  University  of 
Oxford;  a  study  of  British  history, 
philosophy  and  literature  from  1688  to 
1832  will  be  presented  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  in  Scotland. 

Courses  for  all  three  sessions  are 
designed  for  graduate  students  and 
teachers  but  undergraduates  who  have 
completed  at  least  two  years  of  uni- 
versity work  may  apply.  The  British 
Summer  Schools  fee  of  $254  covers 
full  tuition,  room  and  board. 

A  high  point  of  the  two  Austrian 
summer  sessions  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  attend  the  famed 
Salzburg  Music  Festival,  including 
one  opera,  one  concert  and  Hofmann- 
sthal's  drama  "Everyman." 

At  the  Salzburg  Summer  School,  at 
Salzburg-Klessheim,  Austria,  empha- 
sis will  be  placed  on  German  language 
study.  Attendance  at  one  of  the  sev- 
eral German  language  courses  is  man- 
datory. Other  courses  in  art,  music, 
economics  and  politics  will  be  taught 
in  English.  Besides  the  opportunity  to 
attend  the  music  festival,  a  variety  of 
conducted  tours  of  Salzburg  and  the 
vicinity  will  be  available  to  the 
students. 

The  fee  for  the  entire  program,  in- 
cluding room,  board  and  tuition,  as 
well  as  festival  tickets,  is  $254.  Appli- 
cants must  be  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  40  and  must  have  completed  at 
least  one  year  of  college  work. 

The  historic  University  of  Vienna 
will  hold  a  special  summer  session  at 
its  St.  Wolfgang  campus,  on  Lake  St. 
Wolfgang,  Stroble,  Austria.  Courses 
available  to  students  will  include  law 
and  political  science,  liberal  arts,  and 
the  German  language.  Students  may 
also  participate  in  the  skiing,  sailing 
and  other  outdoor  sports  for  which  the 
area  is  famous— and  all  of  which  will 
be  available  to  them  at  very  moderate 
fees. 


The  University  of  ^'ienna  program 
is  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted at  least  two  years  of  college.. 
The  fee  for  the  full  six  weeks,  includ- 
ing tuition,  maintenance,  tours,  ex- 
cursions, and  Music  Festival  attend- 
ance, is  $335,  with  an  optional  four- 
day  trip  to  Vienna  costing  $35. 

Travel  arrangements  to  and  from 
Europe  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
student.  A  limited  number  of  full  or 
partial  scholarships  are  available  to 
both  the  British  and  Austrian  summer 
schools,  but  in  no  case  do  they  cover 
transportation  costs. 

Application  for  admission  and  for 
scholarships  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Counseling  Division,  Institute  of 
International  Education,  800  Second 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
Completed  British  Summer  School 
scholarship  applications  must  be  re- 
ceived before  March  1,  1963,  and  ad- 
mission application  before  March  30. 
Scholarship  applications  for  the  Aus- 
trian schools  must  be  returned  by 
March  1,  and  admission  applications 
by  May  1. 


"Shooting  an  Elephant" 

Jerome  Schorr 

In  describing  George  Orwell,  the 
writer,  one  must  acquire  a  factual, 
honest  and  simple  use  of  words.  The 
way  Orwell  writes,  and  lives  in  his 
writings,  is  emphasized  by  the  use  of 
these  words.  One  more  word  that 
should  be  added  is  colorful,  for  Orwell 
is  one  of  the  most  colorful  writers  I 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  read. 

Orwell  writes  in  a  manner  that 
makes  you  feel  as  though  you  are  ac- 
tually living  in  his  essays.  Being  there, 
you  are  seeing,  what  he  sees,  feeling 
what  he  feels  and  thinking  as  he 
thinks.  Because  his  writings  are  so 
full  of  color  they  seem  to  bring  you 
closer  to  him  as  a  person. 

As  the  color  wheel  turns  and  the 
colors  change  to  different  shades,  so 
do  the  characters  blend  into  the  var- 
ious moods  and  actions  of  his  essays. 
Orwell  is  a  writer  of  many  essays  and 
each  one  that  I  have  read  has  been 
colorful  in  its  presentation. 

From  the  many  essays  that  I  have 
read,  written  by  Orwell,  the  most  en- 
joyable was  titled,  "Shooting  an  Ele- 
phant." This  essay  in  particular  was 
an  example  of  his  vibrance  in  writing 
and  his  depth  in  thought. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  hatred  of  an 
officer  as  the  story  opens.  Blackness 
envelopes  the  scene.  This  man  is  in  a 
position  deeply  resented  by  the  peo- 


ple and  must  make  a  decision  which 
will  take  the  life  of  an  elephant. 

This  elephant,  symbolic  of  an  em- 
pire, came  smashing  down  on  a  vil- 
lage; the  village  representing  a  colony. 
As  a  safety  measure  the  otficer  sent 
tor  a  rifle,  with  no  intentions  of  killing 
the  beast.  This  gray  animal  was  more 
valuable  alive  tnan  dead.  He  had  a 
feeling  of  warmth  as  he  watched  the 
elepliant  eating  the  green  grass  in  the 
field.  There  were  no  thoughts  within 
him  to  harm  tlie  elephant;  but  as  the 
people  gatliered  behind  him  with 
great  expectations,  his  actions  were 
not  his  own;  he  shot  the  huge  beast. 
Proving  that  man  isn't  completely 
free  to  do  as  he  chooses.  The  elephant 
fell  but  only  for  a  brief  moment. 
Then,  slowly  began  to  rise  and  im- 
mediately several  more  shots  rang  in 
the  air  and  penetrated  his  thick  hide. 
As  the  black  veil  of  death  closed  in 
on  the  elephant  so  did  the  red  blood 
of  life  flow  forth.  The  elephant  has 
fallen  and  the  colonists  waited  to  reap 
the  spoils.  The  loss  was  great  to  one 
man,  the  owner,  but  the  deed  had 
been  done. 

To  universalize  his  themes,  Orwell 
makes  use  of  different  sects  of  people 
plus  a  substantial  use  of  animals. 

George  Orwell's  writings  are  sin- 
cere and  honest  and  they  leave  the 
reader  in  thought.  An  idea  is  brought 
forth  in  a  minimum  use  of  words.  The 
good  is  overlooked  while  the  bad  and 
evil  is  emphasized.  I  have  discovered 
a  new  knowledge  and  pleasure  in 
reading  by  association  with  this  truly 
great  writer. 

Subject:  College  Publications 

December  17,  1962 

Mr.  McGurk  has  been  appointed 
as  adviser  to  the  Furrow.  He,  with 
the  student  editorial  and  business 
staff,  will  be  responsible  for  the  pub- 
lication of  this  College  newspaper  at 
least  semi-monthly  while  the  College 
is  in  session. 

Mr.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Feldstein  have 
been  appointed  as  faculty  members 
of  the  Editorial  Board  of  the  Gleaner. 
This  Board  will  consist  of  two  student 
members  and  the  above  named  fac- 
ulty members,  and  will  elect  its  own 
chairman.  The  Board  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  publishing  tln-ee  issues  each 
college  year  and  it  is  hoped  the 
Gleaner  may  become  an  outstanding 
professional  and  literary  journal. 

James  Work 
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CROSSWORD   PUZZLE 

DOWN 

1.  Put  out  of  office 

2.  The out  ( 2  words ) 

3.  Get  up 

4.  Took  it  easy 

6.  See  49  across 

7.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  feel  like  4 
down 

8.  In 

9.  Nervous  ( abb. ) 
10.  State  of  the  Union 

13.  Fall  flowers 

14.  Dishonor;  disgrace 

16.  The  B.&O.  and  Reading  are  two 
(abb.) 

18.  Lab  name  for  ethyl  alcohol 

19.  Musical  syllable 
21.  Life  (  Heb. ) 

27.  Unit  of  work 
29.  Pet 
31.  Above 

33.  Buov 

34.  Selected 

37.  Suitable  place  or  position  ( abb. ) 
39.  Peninsula  on  the  Black  Sea 
41.  Conjunction 

43.  Exclamation 

44.  Shows  gratitude 

45.  Trinity  (abb.) 

46.  Freezers 

48.  Send  out 

49.  Walter zak 

52.  Naperian  logarithm  ( s\  inbol ) 


ACROSS 

1.  E.\pensi\e 

5.  As  soon 

7.  Without  ( French ) 

11.  Having  aural  lobes 

12.  Soda-fountain  concoctions 

15.  Greek  letter  ( PI. ) 

16.  Tear  down,  as  a  building 

17.  Delicacy  made  with  crustaceans 

19.  French  article 

20.  Gandy  store 

21.  Motor  part 

22.  Each  (abb.) 

23.  Perform 

24.  365  days  ( abb. ) 

25.  E.xclamation 

26.  Seldomly  used  pronoun 
28.  High  compression  (abb. ) 
30. and-so 

32.  On  condition  that 

35.  Goncerning 

36.  Article 

38.  Canadian  pro\ince  (abb.) 
40.  Ghem.  symbol  for  lutecium 
42.  Old  woman 
44.  Rule  or  standard  of  judgment 

47.  See  25  across 

48.  Ha\ing  to  do  with  electrons 
mo\ing  through  a  wire. 

49.  Thrilling  ( Bnl.  .slang ) 
.50.  Distribute 

51.  0\al  shape 

53.  For  each 

54.  Profits 

.55.  Compass  point  (abb.) 
56.  Masc.  name  (PI.) 


America  —  Wake  Up!  ! 

Jim  Huwer 

Gentlemen  —  As  citizens  of  these 
United  States  of  America,  we  ha\e 
something  which  we  can  boast  about 
that  no  other  nation  can  claim— unity, 
heritage  and  liberty.  These  are  the 
qualifications  needed  if  this  nation, 
or  any  other,  is  to  survive  in  today's 
world. 

Our  forefathers  thought,  planned, 
fought  and  ga\e  their  li\es  that  some- 
day we  might  ha\e  the  nation  that  we 
have  today.  However,  in  the  pressures 
(jf  today's  world  we  oursehes  are  de- 
stroying through  lack  of  judgment, 
ignorance  and  fear  of  aggression,  the 
great  country  that  our  forefathers 
gave  their  li\es  for.  It  seemed  un- 
likely that  this  would  e\er  take  place, 
but  due  to  the  American  today,  being 
spoiled  by  the  e\ils  of  automation,  we 
are  a  nation  of  ever  increasing  ignor- 
ance and  laziness.  In  recent  tests  gi\  en 
in  a  number  of  high  schools  across 
the  nation  on  physical  fitness,  it  was 
learned  that  less  than  50!?  of  all  stud- 
ents tested  could  pass  the  simple  test 
given.  Further  exidence  of  the  e\ils 
of  automation  is  the  high  rate  of  un- 
employment in  our  coimtry.  This  not 
only  serves  to  destroy-  our  entire  econ- 
omy, but  more  important,  it  ser\es  to 
create  a  social  problem  and  this  in 
turn  saps  the  unit\'  of  a  nation  \\^hich 
is  so  important  if  we  are  to  sur\ive  in 
our  existence  as  a  nation. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  \ou  to 
think  of  me  as  anti-progressi\e,  be- 
cause I  am  not.  I  do,  howe\er,  feel 
that  this  same  important  mo\ement  of 
progress  that  has  made  us  so  mighty 
is  now  returning  to  destro\-  us,  if  it  is 
not  held  down  to  a  necessar\-  pace. 

I  do  not  feel  that  progress,  or  auto- 
mation, is  our  greatest  fear.  I  feel  that 
lack  of  unity  clue  to  the  color  barrier 
and  the  inability  to  communicate  \\ith 
different  countries  of  the  world  are 
more  serious  problems  to  our  exist- 
ence. The  inability  of  our  citizens  to 
associate  with  each  other  is  a  problem 
of  a  most  serious  nature.  M\'  question 
is,  who  are  we,  as  .\mericans  and 
members  of  a  human  society  to  decide 
who,  if  an\one,  is  superior  o\cr  an- 
other. As  I  stated  pre\  iouslv.  unit\-  is 
one  of  the  essentials  tor  existence  as  a 
nation  .It  is  a  terrible  fact  that  we  as 
.Americans  are  stupid  enough  and  ig- 
norant enough  to  criticize  others  be- 
cause the>'  ha\e  had  no  chance  to 
pro\e  themsebes.  I  feel  that  some- 
thing is  definiteb'  wrong  when  the 
go\ernor  of  a  state  can  personally  and 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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National  Intramural  Assn. 
...  A  brief  history 

Mr.  Charles  McGiirk 

The  idea  of  the  National  Intramural 
Association,  which  holds  its  14th  An- 
nual Conference  on  our  campus  from 
March  27th  through  the  30th,  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  Carnegie  grant-in-aid 
which  was  given  to  Dr.  Wiliam  Was- 
son,  a  faculty  member  at  Dillard  Uni- 
versity in  New  Orleans  to  study  in- 
tramural programs  in  Negro  colleges. 
During  his  tour  of  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Wasson  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  organization  of  national 
scope  to  serve  as  a  reference,  a  re- 
source, and  a  meeting  of  the  minds  of 
the  men  and  women  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  intra- 
mural programs.  The  published  result 
of  his  work,  "A  Comparative  Study  of 
Intramural  Programs  in  Negro  Col- 
leges," was  sent  to  each  institution 
Wasson  visited  and  the  outcome  was 
the  first  conference  which  was  held 
at  Dillard  University  on  February 
22nd  and  23rd,  1950,  with  ten  colleges 
and  universities  represented.  The  sec- 
ond conference  was  held  a  year  later 
at  Bethune-Cookman  College  at  Day- 
tona  Beach,  Florida. 

The  concept  of  intramural  athletics 
is  by  no  means  new  on  American  col- 
lege campuses,  but  their  real  impact 
on  student  life  came  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II  when  colleges  found 
their  x'opulations  soaring  with  the 
concommitant  demand  for  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  equipment. 
Though  it  is  true  that  many  of  the 
veterans  found  their  way  to  the  var- 
sity teams  that  represented  the  col- 
lege, tlie  great  majority  sought  some 
form  of  less  organized  athletic  recrea- 
tion. Their  experiences  with  the  ath- 
letic programs  at  most  of  the  military 
installations  carried  over  into  civilian 
life  and  the  intramural  sports  pro- 
grams reallv  began  to  flourish.  It  is 
certainly  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
measure  the  full  impact  of  growth  of 
intramurals  on  camous  life.  In  one 
sense  they  have  replaced  fraternities 
as  social  outlets  as  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  the  gym  or  the  student  union  or 
both  centers  of  campus  life  which  was 
once  centered  in  the  fraternity  houses 
or  along  frat  row.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  fraternities  participate  actively 
in  the  intramural  leagues. 


Certainly,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  popularity  of  intramurals— ask  any 
intramural  director.  He  can  tell  you 
about  the  percentage  of  participation 
and  the  number  of  awards  made  each 
year.  He  can  also  tell  you  about  the 
keen  interest  of  both  participants  and 
spectators  and  about  the  carry-over 
value  of  many  of  the  sports.  Coif,  ten- 
nis, ping-pong,  horse  shoes,  soft  ball, 
chess  (for  mental  exercise),  and  a 
number  of  others  can  become  a  part 
of  the  program  of  physical  fitness 
ideally  suited  for  those  who  have 
some  misgivings  about  walking  fifty 
miles.  After  all,  even  at  the  White 
House  the  Brothers  Kennedy  carry  on 
a  sort  of  intramural  touch  football 
league  which  may  have  been  im- 
ported from  Harvard.  At  any  rate,  in- 
tramurals were  recognized  as  being 
here  to  stay  and  the  need  for  a  na- 
tional organization  was  met. 

The  impetus  behind  the  organiza- 
tion in  its  first  two  years  came  from 
the  Negro  colleges  in  the  "deep" 
South.  It  was  not  until  the  third  an- 
nual conference  that  intramural  di^ 
rectors  from  other  colleges,  public 
schools,  and  social  agencies  were  in- 
vited to  attend  and  become  members. 
This  third  conference  was  held  at 
Howard  University  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  Panel  and  round  table  discus- 
sions were  features  of  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  which  was  held  at 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia. Financial  support  and  methods 
of  enlisting  the  aid  of  college  deans 
and  presidents  were  among  the  topics 
discussed  with  the  proper  use  of  pro- 
gram aids.  Almost  a  score  of  mem- 
bers, mostly  from  the  eastern  sea- 
board, were  attracted  to  the  fifth 
meeting  of  the  association  which  was 
held  at  Amherst  College.  Tufts  Col- 
lege was  the  scene  of  the  sixth  annual 
get-together  which  devoted  itself  to 
better  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  intramural  programs  and  the 
unification  of  eligibility  rules,  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  co-recreational 
activities,  and  better  relationships 
with  campus  health  services. 

The  site  of  the  seventh  annual 
meeting  was  Morgan  State  College 
which  noted  the  end  of  the  sectional- 
ism in  the  Association  as  more  and 
more  memberships  were  received 
from  the  West  and  Mid-west.  The 
new  philosophy  embraced  "an  activ- 
ity for  every  student  and  maximum 
participation  for  all."  The  unques- 
tioned separation  of  varsity  and  intra- 
mural   eligibility    and    the    establish- 


ment of  membership  districts  were 
also  accomplished  at  this  meeting. 
The  eighth  annual  conference  was 
held  at  Brown  University  where  a 
membership  of  one  hundred  and 
eleven  was  reported  with  forty-eight 
in  attendance. 

The  University  of  Louisville,  the 
United  States  Military  Academy,  Pur- 
due University,  Bowling  Green  Uni- 
versity, and  New  Mexico  State  Uni- 
versity were  the  sites  of  their  annual 
conferences  of  the  N.I. A.  Last  year, 
at  New  Mexico  State,  more  than  sixty 
members  were  present  for  the  con- 
ference which  was  conducted  along 
informal  lines.  It  was  at  this  meeting 
that  the  Delaware  Valley  College  of 
Science  and  Agriculture  was  selected 
for  the  14th  Annual  Conference. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the 
N.I. A.  as  traced  through  its  annual 
conferences.  That  it  has  been  grow- 
ing in  importance  is  evidenced  by  the 
growth  of  its  membership  which  in 
turn  reflects  the  growing  importance 
of  intramural  athletics  on  our  cam- 
puses. Without  this  healthful  and  re- 
warding outlet,  campus  life  would 
undoubtedly  suffer. 

A  most  ambitious  program  has  been 
planned  for  the  upcoming  conference 
which  will,  in  one  way  or  another, 
have  an  effect  on  the  future  of  the 
Association.  Delaware  Valley  College 
of  Science  and  Agriculture  thus  joins 
with  the  colleges  and  universities 
mentioned  earlier  to  help  write  the 
historv  of  this  dvnamic  organization, 
the  N.I.A. 


WELCOME 

Wishing  the 

intramural  representatives 

a  verxj  pleasant 

and 

successful 

14th 

Annual 

Conference 
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Supermarket  Operations 

lldicld  .\'(^/(/(r/)ic 

IntroducMon  to  Field  of  Marketing 

Maiketiiiii  is  siinpK  defined  as 
getting  the  product  to  the  consumer 
troni  its  point  of  origin,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  time  lost,  a  minimum  of  pro- 
duct wasted  or  lost,  and  at  a  minimum 
cost   to   the  ultimate   consumer. 

The  function  of  marketing  entails 
many  separate  operations.  There  is 
buying,  transportation,  warehousing, 
distribution,  selling  and  many  others 
w  hich  will  be  co\ered  in  this  report. 

The  market,  in  this  case  a  super- 
market, is  established  to  be  a  profit- 
making  concern.  The  last  three  points 
in  the  definition— "with  a  minimum  of 
time  lost,  a  minimum  of  product 
wasted  or  lost,  and  at  a  minimum  of 
cost  to  the  consumer"— tell  the  story  of 
profits  in  a  supermarket. 

Retail  Marketing  Functions 

The  largest  factor  in  retail  market- 
ing is  to  be  in  a  location  wnere  there 
is  a  demand  for  your  products.  This 
IS  not  easy  as  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  It  sounds.  Statistics  are  valu- 
able here  because  the  number  of 
people  in  the  area,  their  income,  and 
their  needs  must  be  considered. 

The  retailer's  ne.xt  problem  is  ob- 
taining the  products  to  sell.  In  chain 
supermarkets,  the  field  we  are  con- 
cerned with,  the  chain  has  its  own 
distribution  centers  that  do  the  buy- 
ing from  the  producer  and  distribute 
the  merchandise  to  the  retail  stores. 
M  some  distribution  centers  even 
processing  and  pre-packaging  is  done. 

Storage  is  another  function  of  re- 
tail marketing.  The  fresh  produce  and 
frozen  foods  require  special  types  of 
storage  conditions  as  well  as  a  place 
needed  for  grocery  items  and  dry 
goods. 

Displaying  and  selling  come  ne.xt 
in  line.  The  arrangement  of  shelves 
can  ha\'e  a  lot  to  do  with  the  choice 
of  a  certain  brand  or  grade  of  an  item 
such  as  peas  or  peaches.  The  brand 
you  want  to  push  should  be  kept  at 
eye  level  and  easy  access  to  the  buy- 
er. 

Large  Scale  Retailing 

l^ctail  marketint!;  starts  at  the  order 
desk  of  the  supermarket  chain's  area 
distribution  center. 

The  manager  of  a  supermarket 
must  ha\e  a  system  of  keeping  a  run- 
ning inventory  so  that  he  can  place 
liis  orders  daily.  Some  supermarkets 
ilo  this  b\'  palletizing  merchandise  as 
soon  as  it  is  recei\ed  in  the  plant  and 


keeping  the  merchandise  in  the  same 
in  the  stock  room  at  all  times. 

The  arrangement  of  the  depart- 
ments comes  next.  The  store  .should 
be  departmentalized,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  appearance  and  the  logical 
order  of  buying  by  the  customer. 

.'VdNcrtising  is  the  number  one 
salesman  for  the  store  working  alone 
with  the  general  appearance  and  lay- 
out. Advertising  is  a  field  of  its  own 
and  will  be  discussed  later  in  this 
report. 

Wholesaling 

Wholesaling  is  the  assembling  of 
large  amounts  and  \arieties  of  pro- 
ducts from  wide  areas  and  reselling 
them  to  retailers.  The  functions  of 
wholesaling  are  concerned  with  the 
assembling,  warehousing,  order  tak- 
ing and  delivering,  and  additional 
services  such  as  merchandising  aids, 
credit,  etc. 

The  supermarkets  toured  had  their 
own  system  of  warehousing  in  that 
they  had  company  distribution  cen- 
ters. These  distribution  centers  act  as 
the  "middle  man"  by  buying  the  pro- 
ducts from  the  producer  and  filling 
the  orders  and  distributing  the  mer- 
chandise to  the  individual  supermar- 
kets. 

One  company  visited  recently  com- 
bined with  its  wholesaler  to  gain  the 
profits  "lost"  to  the  middle  man. 

Transportation  and  Warehousing 

Trucking  is  taking  o\er  in  modern 
transportation;  the  reason  in  trans- 
portation. Automation  is  coming  into 
the  warehouse  but  no  device  has  been 
in\ented  to  keep  shehes  restocked. 

Fresh  Meat,  Poultry,  Sea  Food 
and  Grocery  Buying 

Most  supermarkets  ha\e  separate 
buyers  for  each  separate  area  of  buy- 
ing. These  areas  are,  as  listed  abo\e— 
meat,  poultry,  sea  food,  grocery— and 
f)roduce  which  will  be  discussed  in 
the  section.  These  buyers  must  be 
experts  in  their  separate  areas  and 
must  literally  "have  their  ears  to  the 
ground"  because  information  is  the 
most   important  factor  in  bu>ing. 

Buyers  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
ha\e  a  new,  centralized  distribution 
center  which  makes  bining  easier 
than  scouting  the  country  for  pro- 
ducers and  proces.sors.  The  success  of 
this  distribution  will  probabl)'  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  super- 
market buying. 

Produce  and  Dairy  Buying 

Produce— fresh  fruit  autl  Ncgetaliles 
—are  usualh'  bought  from  proilueers 
in   the  south   and  southwest  lor   this 


being  the  Hexibility  of  operation.  A 
truck  can  pick  up  and  deli\er  and 
deli\'er  to  any  destination  at  an\-  time, 
which  can  be  said  for  no  other  feasi- 
ble form  of  transportation. 

Transportation  is  one  of  the  largest 
expenses  in  the  supermarket  field. 
0\er  one  half  of  these  costs  go  to 
labor. 

All  products  can  t  be  shipped  in  the 
same  kind  of  trailer  so  there  are  re- 
frigerated trucks  at  zero  degrees  for 
frozen  foods  and  50  degrees  for  pro- 
duce. Meat  must  be  in  refrigerated 
trucks  with  o\erhead  rails  while  gro- 
cerv  items  need  no  refrigeration  at 
all.' 

Warehousing  is  another  big  expen- 
diture for  supermarket  chains.  The 
word  warehousing,  for  supermarkets, 
is  a  misnomer.  They  are  called  dis- 
tribution centers  because  they  have 
a  rapid  turno\er  and  do  not  use  tlie 
building  for  storage. 

The  largest  expense  in  warehousing 
is  labor,  the  same  as  and  far  west. 
The  chain  \\'ill  make  a  contract  x\ith 
the  grower  to  bu\^  his  entire  crop  at 
har\  est  time.  In  some  cases  the  chain 
buys  from  a  local  food  distiibution 
center  but  the>'  try  to  keep  from  deal- 
ing with  local  growers  as  much  as 
possible. 

Traveling  buyers  are  used  in  this 
area  to  make  contracts  witli  grow'ers 
before  the  harvesting  season.  This  is 
done  to  be  sure  the  supermarket  has 
an  ample  supph'  of  produce  to  sell. 

Dair\-  products  are  an  easier  pro- 
duct to  obtain  than  produce.  The  sup- 
ermarket usually  makes  a  contract 
with  a  national  dair\-  company  and  in 
a  few  cases  with  local  dairies.  Super- 
markets, sometimes,  will  not  deal 
with  local  dairies. 

Selling,  Sales  Management, 
and  Market  Research 

All  efforts  in  tlu'  supermarket  in- 
dustry work  tow  arc!  one  end— selling. 
The  qualit\'  of  a  product,  its  appear- 
ance, the  store  atmosphere,  the  price, 
and  many  other  aspects  of  supermar- 
keting,  all  are  to  promote  selling. 
Con\incing  the  consumer  that  you 
ha\e  what  she  wants  is  .sometimes  a 
\er\'  hard  job.  Special  sales,  low 
prices,  and  trading  stamps  are  just  a 
few  of  the  "come-ons "  used  by  a  store 
to  coax  customers  to  come  in  and  buy. 

Sales  management  is  a  job  which 
is  often  not  recognized  unless  the  job 
is  done  poorK'.  The  sales  manager 
is  concerned  with  the  \olume  of  sales 
and  what  can  be  done  to  increa.se 
iCoutiiiucd  oil  iwxl  piiisc) 
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them.  He  must  keep  up  with  modern 
trends  and  capitalize  on  seasonal 
items  and  impulse  sales.  He  must 
keep  up  with  competition  and  still 
show  a  profit  in  the  books.  These  rea- 
sons will  show  how  he  is  an  under- 
rated man. 

Market  research  is  an  area  mostly 
based  on  statistics.  The  statistics  are 
used  to  figure  a  good  location  for  a 
market,  the  type  and  quality  of  mer- 
chandise to  sell,  the  competition  the 
supemiarket  will  encounter  when  it  is 
operating  and  many  other  facts  rele- 
vent  to  a  solvent  business. 

Without  market  research,  starting 
a  supermarket  would  be  like  "wild- 
catting"  for  oil;  mostly  based  on 
chance. 

Consumer  Protection  and 
Quality  Control  of  Foods 

Consumer  protection  is  taken  very 
seriously  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Admin- 
istration (FFDA)  has  been  set  up 
under  the  Department  of  Justice  with 
its  main  function  being  protection  of 
the  consumer. 

The  FFDA  can  obtain  a  court  in- 
junction to  hold  up,  seize  and  even 
destroy  any  food  it  deems  detrimental 
to  health  or  doesn't  meet  the  stand- 
ard of  quality,  standard  of  identity 
or  standard  of  fill  of  container.  These 
standards  must  be  filed  with  the 
FFDA  before  the  food  can  be  mar- 
keted and  the  correct  information, 
which  is  also  stipulated  by  the  FFDA 
must  be  on  the  label. 

The  FFDA  can  only  control  goods 
in  inter-state  commerce  but  most 
states  have  adopted  equally  strict 
legislation  to  control  intra-state  com- 
merce. 

Most  processing  companies  have 
their  own  quality  control  laboratories. 
To  a  company,  the  quality  of  their 
product  is  important  for  advertise- 
ment and,  also,  they  must  keep  the 
quality  of  their  product  within  the 
limits  of  state  and  federal  regula- 
tions. 

Packaging,  Pre-Packaged  Produce, 
Frozen  Meats,  etc. 

Packaging  has  become  more  and 
more  important  in  the  supermarket 
industry.  In  the  produce  department 
the  clear  cellophane  allows  the  cus- 
tomer to  see  exactly  what  he  is  get- 
ting with  a  minimum  amount  of  hand- 
ling, thus  cutting  down  on  damage. 
Pre-packaging  is  an  aid  to  both  the 


customer  and  the  market  because  it 
cuts  out  the  weighing  of  the  mer-, 
chandise  on  the  spot  tor  pricing;  the 
pi'ice  is  already  on  the  package. 

Fresh  meat  can  be  kept  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  in  the  view  of  the  pub- 
lic because  the  wrapper  allows  a  mini- 
mum of  o.xidation  wliich  in  turn  pre- 
vents the  meat  from  discoloring. 

Frozen  meats  are  concerned  with 
moisture  vapor  transmission  (MVT) 
tlu-ough  the  wrapper.  Present  slirink- 
able  films  used  for  wrapping  not  only 
have  a  low  MVT  but  also  slirink 
around  the  meat  providing  a  vacuum- 
wrap.  The  vacuum-wrap  is  important 
in  eviscerated  poultry  because  of  the 
air  which  was  in  the  cavity  before 
wrapping. 

Present  and  Future  Changes 
in  Supermarket  Methods 

At  the  present  time  the  supermar- 
kets are  expanding  then.-  field  to  more 
and  more  non-food  items.  There  is  a 
chain  of  stores  in  the  western  United 
States  which  is  similar  to  the  old  time 
general  store  —  selling  everytliing  im- 
aginable. These  markets  seem  to  be 
catching  on  and  we  may  see  them  in 
the  east  in  the  near  future. 

Some  Recent  Statistics 

The  following  statistics  were  taken 
from  the  1961  edition  of  "The  Super- 
market Industry  Speaks"  which  is 
published  by  the  Super  Market  In- 
stitute, Inc. 

In  1960  there  was  an  8%  gain  in 
sales  compared  to  a  10%  increase  be- 
tween 1958  and  1959.  The  sales  de- 
clines were  most  common  among 
small  operators  with  sales  up  to  $10 
million.  The  average  individual  sales 
per  supermarket  in  1960  were 
$1,850,000. 

The  rate  of  new  supermarket  addi- 
tions declined  from  15%  in  1959  to 
12%  in  1960.  Only  8%  of  the  new  sup- 
ermarkets added  in  1960  were  reloca- 
tions, equaling  the  record  low  of  a 
year  ago.  The  rate  of  remodeling 
stayed  at  Q%. 

Trading  stamps  in  1960  were  off- 
ered to  the  customers  in  5.5%  of  the 
companies  to  51%  in  1959.  Only  1% 
of  the  operators  dropped  stamps  be- 
tween 1959  and  1960. 

During  1960  77%  of  the  operators 
increased  the  proportion  of  the  non- 
food sales  to  total  sales.  Non-food 
sales  ranged  from  1%  of  sales  to  30% 
with  most  companies  being  between 
3.4%  and  7.5%. 


Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 

All  products  need  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  because  no  product 
will  sell  by  itself.  Some  products  ap- 
pear to  not  need  advertising  but  sta-, 
tistics  show  that  the  sales  of  these 
products  would  be  much  greater  with 
advertising. 

The  advertising  of  large  chain  sup- 
ermarkets is  either  done  in  their  own 
advertising  departments  or  they  con- 
tract an  advertising  company  to  do  it 
for  them. 

Sales  promotion  was  partially  cov- 
ered under  the  section  on  selling.  The 
individual  store  has  to  figure  what 
brands  they  want  to  push,  their  own 
label  or  that  of  name  brands.  Once 
this  has  been  decided  they  must  be 
displayed  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
the  main  items  in  the  sight  of  the  cus- 
tomer. 

The  most  common  methods  used 
by  supermarkets  to  draw  customers 
offer  special  sales,  trading  stamps  and 
to  have  fancy,  eye-catching  displays. 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 
cantile  business  in  the  city.  He  had  a 
daughter  who  was  quite  attractive 
and  who  married  Benjamin  West,  one 
of  the  early  artists  of  this  country.  A 
long  time  ago  I  read  that  this  mar- 
riage was  an  elopment  by  means  of 
a  ladder  from  a  second  story  window. 
If  this  is  true  you  can  see  that  thisi 
house  is  shrouded  in  romance. 

A  story  concerning  Walter  Shewell 
that  I  enjoy  very  much  and  which  was 
passed  on  to  us  by  the  Shewell  fam- 
ily concerns  the  Indians.  The  Indians 
many  times  visited  the  proprietary 
authorities  in  Philadelphia,  I  suppose 
to  air  their  woes  or  just  to  visit.  At 
least  William  Penn  had  a  piece  of 
ground  set  aside  for  their  use  in  the 
city  of  Brotherly  Love.  I  believe  that 
land  is  still  open  for  their  use  and  it 
is  directly  behind  the  Bellevue  Strat- 
ford Hotel  but  I  guess  it  has  sluunk 
considerably  in  size. 

On  one  of  these  visits  two  young 
Indians  and  a  young  squaw  came  into 
these  parts  with  the  aging  Allum- 
mapees,  a  chief  of  t  he  Delawares. 
They  reached  the  Neshaminy  Creek 
just  west  of  New  Britain.  At  this  lo- 
cation they  decided  that  the  Old 
Chief  was  too  old  to  go  any  further. 
They  built  him  a  small  shelter  with 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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a  bed  of  leiues  and  grass.  One  eve- 
ning when  he  had  gone  to  sleep  they 
left  him  in  charge  of  the  squaw  and 
proceeded   on    to   Philadelphia. 

Of  course  the  proprietors  wouldn't 
talk  to  them  because  they  didn't  have 
their  Chief  with  them.  So  they  re- 
turned to  find  him  dead!  It  seems 
that  when  the  old  Chief  awoke  he 
was  infuriated  at  being  left  behind, 
but  was  too  feeble  to  travel  alone.  He 
set  fire  to  his  bed  and  died.  Walter 
Shewell,  having  heard  of  the  Chief's 
death,  went  to  find  his  bod)'.  He  had 
a  gra\e  dug  by  the  side  of  the  shelter, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Indians  the 
Chief  was  buried. 

There  is  another  farm  which  is  a 
part  of  your  college,  and  which  we 
natives  have  always  called  Johnson 
Farm.  On  this  farm  there  is  a  field 
along  its  east  boundry,  back  in  a 
pocket  of  the  wood  where  a  great 
number  of  Indian  relics  have  been 
found.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  site  for  a  summer  \'illage  for  the 
Indians  of  these  parts. 

Another  building  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  yoiu:  attention  to  is  the 
headquarters  of  your  Biology  Depart- 
ment. This  old  stone  house  was  built 
in  1771  and  was  known  as  "The  Sign 
Of  The  Wagons."  It  was  first  licensed 
as  a  tavern  in  1805,  and  operated  by 
Thomas  Stevens.  The  last  owner  was 
David  Stevens.  It  was  a  headquarters 
for  military  training  just  prior  to  the 
Civil  War. 

I  first  remember  your  campus  about 
1910  when  there  were,  1  believe,  only 
two  buildings.  There  was  a  two-and- 
onc-half  story  frame  building  that  I 
beheve  stood  about  on  the  site  of 
your  present  library.  And  the  second 
building  was  a  little  stone  chapel  that 
stil!  stands  back  in  the  woods. 

Now,  if  I  have  inspired  anyone  to 
go  into  this  search  for  local  history 
more  thoroughly  than  I  ha\e,  I  shall 
feel  most  happy.  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  is  a  gratifying  thing  to  do. 

This  article  was  the  text  of  a  talk 
given  by  Mr.  Fred  F.  Martin  of  Doy- 
lestown  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the 
assembh'  programs. 
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openly  degrade  an  individual  who  for 
the  betterment  of  himself  and  the 
development  of  his  country.  With  a 
display  of  ignorance,  how  can  we  pos- 
sibly, even  vaguely,  entertain  the 
thouglit  of  survival.  I  know  that  many 
here  will  disagree  and  suggest  that 
this  individual  was  already  in  a  col- 
lege, and  why  should  he  want  to 
change.  I  feel  that  this  man,  who 
had  served  his  country  in  the  armed 
forces,  should  have  the  same  choice 
that  is  given  to  us. 

We  are  able  to  decide  where  we 
would  like  to  go  to  continue  our  edu- 
cation, and  if  this  individual  has  the 
ability  and  can  do  the  caliber  of  work 
demanded,  he  has  every  right  to  at- 
tend the  college  of  his  choice.  I  think 
that  this,  without  a  doubt,  is  by  far 
the  most  single  degrading  factor  of 
our  country  and  is  destroying  the  most 
powerful  weapon  that  this  or  any 
other  coimtry  has  even  now  —  unity 
and  contentment  among  its  popula- 
tion. There  are  many  sides  to  this 
story,  pro  and  con,  but  the  fact  that 
they  are  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  should 
give  them  every  right  that  is  given  to 
every  other  citizen. 

The  most  important  factor  in  our 
fight  for  survival  today  is  communi- 
cations with  other  nations  around  the 
world.  This  problem  has  been  plag- 
ing  tlie  world  since  tlie  beginning  of 
time.  However,  never  before  have  so 
many  nations  been  so  powerful.  It  is 
now  so  dangerous  that  we  can  destroy 
or  be  destroyed  without  the  aggressor 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  This  is  the 
era  where  communications  must  be 
put  to  a  practical  use. 

By  communications  I  do  not  mean 
between  the  White  House  and  Mos- 
cow but  between  Doylestown  and 
Amtown  USSR.  There  will  not  be  any 
let-up  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  any 
country  until  the  people  of  this  coun- 
tr)'  realize  the  thoughts,  ideals,  and 
desires  of  their  neighbors  around  the 
world.  This  is  where  our  country  is 
failing  miserably;  we  as  Americans  do 
not  seem  to  care  about  understanding 
our  so-called  "cold  war"  enemies. 
Thorugh  continued  reading  I  have 
learned  much  about  civilization  and 
humanity  in  many  of  these  foreign 
countries  and  this  is  what  I  feel  is  the 
solution  to  this  great  crisis.  The  peo- 
ple in  these  countries  are  no  different 
than  we  Americans.  An  example  of 
this  would  be  the  large  crowds  which 
Hocked   on   Red   Square,   Moscow.    I 
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ha\  e  heard  many  people,  upon  learn- 
ing of  a  Russian  in  their  presence, 
immediately  make  several  unfounded 
statements  against  that  indi%idual. 
This  is  horrible!  This  person  is  another 
member  of  the  human  socieb.',  he  has 
a  mind,  a  heart,  and  a  soul.  I  think  it 
is  impossible  to  condemn  a  man  for 
his  belief,  for  a  man  has  no  cause  for 
existence  in  this  world  if  he  should 
have  no  feelings  toward  his  wants  and 
desires  of  life.  It  is  proper  to  disagree, 
and  state  your  beliefs,  but  should  we 
not  let  our  "Maker"  be  tlie  judge. 

In  closing,  if  you  would  remember 
some  of  the  keys  to  survival,  as  I 
have  stated  previously  —  unit)',  heri- 
tage, and  libert}'— then  listen  to  our 
National  Anthem,  God  Bless  .\merica, 
or  America  the  Beautiful,  and  while 
any  of  these  national  themes  are  being 
played  carefully  think  o\'er  in  your 
own  mind  \\'hat  we  are  doing  and  you 
will  readily  realize  that  we  are  making 
some  of  the  most  horrible  mistakes 
possible. 

Until  we  wake  up,  wise  up  and  try 
to  understand  our  neighbors  on  all 
four  sides,  try  to  figure  how  to  run  our 
countr\-  and  create  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  all,  we  are  losing  valuable 
ground  in  our  fight  for  sur\ival.  We 
ha\e  waited  too  long  now,  can  we 
afford  to  wait  an\-  longer? 
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